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AN ADDRESS. 

Delivered at the Third Anniversary of the Al- 
bany County Agricultural Society, by Jesse 
Bugz, Esq. in October last. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE SocieTY: 
| feela peculiar delicacy, young as I am 

known to be in the practice of farming, in ad- 
dressing you on a subject which most of you 
have made the study and business of your 
lives. I wish the task had been placed in abier 
haads ; but the Executive Committee having 
thought proper to assign it to me, I accepted it 
under a contident hope, that the errors and 
imperfections which may be disclosed in the 
discharge of this duty, will be kindly over- 
looked by this assembly,—and that my inten- 
tions, atieast, will be favourably appreciated. 
The ardor with which novices generally en- 
ter upon ager business, may live generated 
in my mind opinions and maxims, in relation 
to husbandy, which cannot bear the test of ex- 
perience; but I will endeavour to avoid the 
detail of mere speculative opinions, and to con- 
fine my remarks to such facts as have been 
fairly verified by practice. 

This society wasestablished for the purpose 
of bettering the condition of agriculture, and 
of improving our household manufactures,— 
by rendering the skill, the experience and 1m- 
provements of all, subservient to the intcrests 
of each individual member ;—of rendering 
labour more productive—our farmers more 
intelligent and wealthy—and of multiplying 
among us, those social, civil and domestic 
comforts, which give to society its best polish, 
and to life its purest enjoyments. In other 
words, the object of its institution was, as | 
think its tendency hitherto has been, to fit and 
_ qualify our yeomenry for the high and impor- 

tant moral and political duties which devolve 
upon them, as members of our republic. The 
farmers of our country constitute nine-tenths 
of its population. They are emphatically 
the source of national wealth—our sword of 
defence against invasion from abroad,—our 
shield of protection from the attacks of do- 
mestic foes, and the guardians of our inesti- 


~ 


'mable institutions of government. How im- 
_portan} is it, then, that they should possess that 
| high minded and fearless independence, with 
} which competence and intelligence are cal- 
culated to inspire a free and virtuous people. 


(| ‘The desirable work of improvement is pro- 
‘gressing in our county: and it will continue 
to progress, so long as this society retains the 
‘countenance of its distinguished head and pa- 
tron, and the support of the respectable body 
of gentlemen who now constitute its mem- 
bers. Nay, if this society should become ex- 
tinct from the present day, the stimulus which 
it has already given to genius and to enter- 
prize, will continue to display its benign ef- 
fects for years to come. The seed of improve- 
ment has been sown, and it has germinated :— 
under the blessing of Providence, the plant 
{will grow, expand and mature; and so ex- 
|pansive will be its branches, that even. the 
‘husbandman who has refused to nurture it, 
‘shall repose in its shade, and participate in its 
fruits. 

I repeat, the work of improvement is pro- 
gressing among us. Has not a laudable am- 
bition to acquire useful knowledge, and to ex- 
cel in husbandry, been manifested in all our 
towns? Has nota new spring been given to 
industry ? Have not choice breeds of stock, 
valuable seeds, and improved implements of 
husbandry, acquired new value, and been 
sought for and been purchased by many who 
before did not appreciate their advantages ;— 
Have not our household manufactures been 
greatly improved in quality, and increased in 
quantity ? | appeal to the gentlemen who com- 
pose your Viewing Committee, and who have 
lately made the tour of the county, if these 
questions do not deserve an affirmative an- 
swer. I appeal, for a corroboration, to the 
reports of the several committees, which are 
about to be read to you, and which will evince 
a productiveness of soil, and an improvement 
in tillage, exceeding any thing before known 
in this county, and, if. | am correctly inform- 
ed, in some instances surpassing the products 




















en — * 
vidually, gentlemen, if every neighbourhood, 
has not undergone a more than ordinary. change 
for the better, within the las‘ three. years? 
And however wedded some of our citizens 
may be to the practice and system of their 
fathers, we have a flattering testimony that 
many, very many, have the courage and the 
wisdom to profit by the improvements which 
science and skillare every where intredue- 
ing, and which distinguish the present asa for- 
tunate, as well as an important era im the his- 
tory of the rural arts. : 

If proofis wanted, of the utility of ‘institu- 
tions lke ours, heyond what our experience 
affords, we have it of an incontestible charac¢- ’ 
ter, in the history of similar societies. The 
first of the kind-in our country, was establish- 
ed about the year 1794, in the county of Phi- 
ladelphia. Its salutary influence ‘has been 
demonstrated by the ‘high state of cultivation 
which has been attained in that and in neigh- 
bouring counties, and which is not surpassed, / 
for neatness and profit, in any section of the 
union. I believe | am correct in saying, that 
the products of the lands within the sphere of 
its influence, have trebled since its institution. 
The memoirs of that society, now published 
in four volumes, comprise an invaluable fuiid 
of practical information. from many of. the 
best farmers in America, and embrace, améng 
the contributors to this fund, the “venerated, 
name of Washington. The neighbouring ™ 
county of Berkshire, in Massachusetts, offerg. < 
another forcible evidence of the utility of age 
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| ricultural societies, in advancing the wealth, 


and sternite, “oe happiness, of a community. 
If we look to Europe, the testimonies in their 
favour, are no less ‘unequivocal. Within the 
last fifty years, the agricultural produce of 
England, we are told, has doubled, and that ” 
of Scotland quadrupled, in consequence, prin- ° 
cipally, of the establishment of a board of ag- 
riculture, and of agricultural societies. 

The expiration of the term of subscription 
to the funds of our society, will be my apole- 
gy for these preliminary remarks; and the 


fof any of our sister counties. ask you indi-|{ considerations which | have suggested, wif 




































© © and stomachs are-in the soil; and by the ap- 
plication of artificial stimuli, 
~ eommon salt, alkalies, plaster of Paris, &c. | 
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have some influence, I trust, in perpetuating | 


with the apparent*intention of being drained 


the institution, and its consequent benefical | into an adjoining field, a neighbouring brook, 


effects upon the wealth and respectability of | 
our county. 

I shall now take the liberty, gentlemen, to! 

oint out some of the prominent errors in our! 
Sialiidiys and to suggest such improvements, | 
as merit the “attention, and come within the | 
means of men of ordinary enterprize and | 
capital. 

The careful preservation, and suitable ap- 
plication, of manures, form one of the best 
criterions of a good farmer. Withovt atten- 
tion to these, in old cultivated districts like | 
ours, lands must become impoverished, and 
tillagevan unprofitable branch of husbandry. 
Mantres are to the vegetable, what food is to 
the animal. We cannot render the animal fat, 
without an abundance of nutricious food; nor 
the vegetable luxuriant and productive, with- 
out the aid of manures. Manures contain the 
constituents of the new plant, and, as I be- 
fore observed, are as necessary to its growth 
and perfection, as food is to the growth and 
health of the animal body. “ Agriculture,” | 
says u late writer, ‘may be considered to be 
a system of operations, calculated to convert 
manure -into vegetable matter.”” 4 We have 
seen,” he continues, (alluding to his preced- | 
ing remarks,) “ that the land, or soil, performs 
the part of an instrument in the process ; that 
all the care in its preparation is only directed | 
to assist the action ofthe manure. . ‘That wa- | 
ter isa mere medium for conveying 1t as nour- 
ishment to plants, and that heat facilitates 
their action upon it.”? And Professor Coop- 
er, in tracing the analogies between animals | 
and vegetables, remarks, that “animal fibres | 
are made from plants. So true is the scrip- 
tare exclamation, that ‘all flesh is grass !??— 
An ox and a sheep are made up of vegetables, 
and so are we who devour them. Nothing is 
nourishment to an animal but what was ori- 
ginally a vegetable. In ike manner, nothing 
js nourishment to a vegetable but what was 
originally a vegetable.” Again he says—“In 
animals, appetite may be provoked, and di- 
gestion assisted, by the artificial stimuli of 
what physicians call condiments, salt, pepper, 
wine, acids, bitters, &c. Such also is the pro- 
perty of vegetables. Their hands, mouths | 
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such as lime, 


their root mav be excited to want, to take in. 
and to digest, more nutriment than they would 
otherwise take in.” 
The prevalent errors in the economy of 
“ manures, are—a want of properly construct- 
ced Sirm yards; a neglect to stable or yard 
stock during the winter months; and a_cul- 
able waste of straw, stalks and other vege- 
table litter. We seldom sce among us yards 
so constructed as to retain the fiuids which 
‘are produced in them, and which are known 
to possess the most fertilizing properties. On 


or the highway; and we frequently see them 


‘destitute of any substantial and permanent in- |i 


iclosures. The practice of feeding cattle at 
‘stacks, remote from the farm yard, occasions 
a waste of fodder, a great loss of manure, and 
serious injury to grass grounds, which are. 
poached by the cattie’s hoofs. The waste of 
green and dry litter, isa still more serious in- 
jury to good husbandry. Straw, and stalks 
and husks of Indian corn are often fed in open 
fields, or suffered to waste in heaps, unprized 
and unregarded: while the practice is very 
general to permit weeds of all kinds, after the 
crop is harvested, to ripea and sied their 


i seeds upon the fields, to the very serious in- 


jury of future crops; for these not only choke 
the young plants by their prolific growth, but 
rob them of a great portion of their nutri- 
ment. 

To remedy these evils, and to render the 
barn yard what it ought to be, a source of fer- 
tility and profit to the farm, I would recom- 
mend, that the yard be excavated in the cen- 
tre, to the depth of from three to four feet, 
according to its size, with a slope to the bor- 
ders, which should be of an equal height all 
round, and sufiiciently broad for the stock in- 
| tended to be kept init; and where the seil is 
‘not compact cnough to retain moisture, that 
the bottom be perfectly bedded with clay, and 
covered with gravel or sand. Six or eight 
inches of strong clay, beat down compact, will 
answer the purpose. The labour to effect 
this will be trifling, and can be performed by 
the ordinary hands and team ona farm.— 
Here should be annually deposited, as they 
can be conveniently collected, the weeds, 
coarse grass and brake of the farm; and also 
so much of the pea straw, pumpkin vines and 
| potatoe tops as cannot be ploughed under the 
soilin a succolent state. The quantity of 
these upona farm exceeds belief,-and are col- 
lected with little trouble by the teams return- 
ing from the fields. And here also should be 
fed out, or spread as litter, the hay, husks and 
stalks of Indian corh, and straw, except what 
is profitably used in the stables. To still fur- 
ther augment the barn yard manures, the 
leached ashes should be added, and swamp 
earth may be, with manifest advantage.— 
These materials will absorb the fluids of the 
yard, and, if carefully collected and deposit- 
red, double or treble the ordinary quantity of 
rmanure. The stock of the farm should be 
‘kept confined, except when let out for occa- 
sional exercise, or to obtain water, where this 
cannot be provided in the yard. Under this 
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H n 
management, from twelve to fifteen loads of 


unfermented manure may be obtained every 
spring for each animal wintered in the yard ; 
and if the manure of the stable is mixed with 
it, as is proper it should be, the mass is_pro- 
norttonably increased. JI have obtained in 
this way thirteen loads to each beast. Any 








the contrary, cattle yards are often located 


| excess of liquid that may remain in the yard, 








can be profitably applied to gfass lands, or te 
growing crops. It is used extensively jpg 


pF landers, aid in other parts of Europe. 


In- regard to the application of these ma. 
nures, and the state in which they are most 
profitably applied, new principles have beep 
disseminated, and satisfactorily tested, which 


‘are at veriance with general practice. These 


teach— 

That manures ought to be applied in an un- 
fermented state ; 

That they should be ploughed under the 
surface as soon as practicable after they are 
taken from the yard; and, 

That they should as seldom as possible be 
applied as a top dressing. 

It has been ascertained by Davy, that ani- 
mal manure loses sixty parts out of one hun- 
dred, when the process of fermentation js al- 
lowed to proceed uninterruptedly as far as it 
is capable, Mr. Coke, one of the first agri- 
culturists in. England, after a trial of seven 
years, expresses his entire conviction, that 
unfermented is as beneficial as fermented ma- 
nure, load for load; and that by the use of 
the former, he gained one third in quantity, 

Vegetables consist principally of gases, or 
rial fluids, which are evolve, or disengaged, 
during the proces of fermentation. If this 
process takes place under the surface of the 
soil, these gases are imbibed by the new plant, 
and constitute its natural food. If the fer. 
mentation takes place in the farm yard or on 
the surface of the ground, these valuable pro. 
perties are lost, in proportion to the extent of 
the procees of decomposition. Mr. Picker- 


in husbandry, qualify him to judge correctly 
on the subject, maintains, that yard manure 
| cannot be ploughed under too deep, because 
‘its fertilizing properties, (the gases disengaged 
by fermentation) rise towards the surface ; and 
for the reason, probably, also, that the roots. 
of plants penetrate for food to the depth of 
ordinary ploughing. Mr. Taylor, of Virgi- 
nia, the author of a valuable treatise on age 
riculture, under the title of rrator,—a prac- 
tical farmer, and a man of literature and 
science, Carries the practice of converting ve- 
getable matter into manure so far, as to bury, 
under high ridges, the branches of trees, and 
| bushes, which are cut upon his farm. Upon 
these ridges, in subsequent years, he plants 
corn; and experience has ‘demonstrated the 
utility of the practice. The same gentleman 
considers the stalks of Indian corn as one of 
the best materials for manure, both on account 
of their saccharine quality, and the long time 
they are decomposing in the ground. 

All vegetables must undergo a complete 
decomposition, and become ‘soluble, or dis- 
solved, before they are food for plants. The 
nutriment they afford is then taken in by the 
roots and leaves. The durability of maxures 
is co-extensive with the process of decompo- 
sition in the soil. Hence the tirmer their 





texture, and the nearer they approach to 








ing, whose science and practical knowledge - 
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woody fibre, the longer they are in rotting, | 


and the longer they enrich the soil; and the 
more succulent and tender they are, the soon- 
er they are decomposed, and exhausted of 
their fertilizing powers. Decomposition 1s 
facilitated by heat and moisture, and by sol- 
vents, suchas lime, &c. | have known a pile 
of yard manure almost ruined in three months, 
by being mixed with quick lime. Corn stalks 
and cobs, and the straw of grain, impart fer- 
tility to the soil longer than a crop of green 
vegetables. Land manured with chips has 
become exceedingly productive after three or 
four years, and the fertility remained till the 
eleveath year. The fertility of new lands is 
owing entirely to the mass of vegetable mat- 
ter accumulated npon their surface, during 
the lapse of centuries ; and these lands are 
impoverished in proportion as_ this mass be- 
comes exhausted by tillage. It is much eas!- 
er to keep themin good heart, by tie timely 
application of manures, and the frejuent al- 
teration of grasses, than to restore fertility af- 
ter it has been exhausted by injudicious crop- 
Ng. 

It is objected to long, or unfermented ma- 
nures, that they are unsuitable for certain 
crops, such as flax, wheat, turaips, &ec. Ad- 
mit the objection to be a good one, does it 
follow, that under the new system they must 
be applied directly to these crops? By no 
means. Let the manure be applied to the 
preceding crop. I will illustrate my views, 
by detailing an experiment of my own. In 
May, 1820, I spread 140 loads of long manure, 


unlit, | will admit, for wheat, &c. upon four 


acres of clover ley, the soil a sandy loam, 
ploughed it under deep, and as moist as pos- 
sible, rolled the ground, and planted it with 


corn. With common culture, two acres of 


the field gave 180 bushels. ‘The corn was 
harvested in September, and the ground im- 
mediately ploughed once, harrowed, and sown 
with wheat. The wheat yielded, by measure- 
meat, thirty-nine bushels, of sixty pounds, per 
acre. The stubble was once ploughed in Ju- 
ly, and I have now growing upon the same 
ground a crop of white turnips, making the 
third crop the field has yielded in eighteen 
months. Now I am persuaded, the manure 
was more beneficial to the wheat crop, than 
it would have been, had it remained in the 
yard till September. agreeable to common 
practice, and about as beneficial to the tur- 
‘Nips, as ifit had fermented upon the surface 
until it became a complete powder, a process 
required by some to prepare manure for this 
species of crop. Thus I gained at least the 
entire use of the manure to my corn, beyond 
what it would have been worth by the ordina- 
ry practice, by applying it inan unfermented 
- state. This experiment also demonstrates the 
bad policy of summer fallows, which would 
have given but one crop in the titne | obtain- 
ed three, at about the same expense of tillage, 
As an improvement on summer fallows, let 


stiff ground be ploughed late in the fall, and 


r : j 
| peas, oats, Corn or potatoes taken on the first | 
i= x ei] ° | 
‘furrow. The ground will then be in good | 
' ° . . Se . } 
preparation for a crop of wheat im Septem- | 
} ry" . 
i ber. The ploughing should be well done, 
‘aud. the ground afterwards rolled; and if a 
dressing of loug manure is given before plough- 
ing, it will iusure at least two good crops. 
The barn yard should be thoroughly clear- 
; : vem) 
ed in the spring, before fermentation has pro- 


eas — — ai 





sands and loams ii the spring, aud a crop of || close this subject with a few general remarks ; 


and take a cursory view of some other branch- 
es of husbandry, coming within the prescrib- 
ed limits of this address. 

Stifls clays may be much benefitted by sand, 
lime, ashes, or any earth which tends to ren- 
der them less cohesive, more retentive of mois- 
ture, and pervious to heat, air, and the roots 
ofplants. Clay improves a sand soil, by ren- 


dering 11 more compact, and less liable to the 





gressed far, and the manure covered in the 
field ere itis injured by the sun and winds.— | 
To do this to advantage, the mauure should | 


} 


under. In this state it is used to the best ad- | 
vantage upon corn, oats and potatoes, aud 
particularly uader ridges for ruta baga, man- 
gel wurzel, cabbages, beets and vines. ‘The 
advantages of planting these crops on ridges, 
are, first, that the whoie manure is piaced | 
precisely where the roots penetrate for food; , 
and second, it is covered witha deep tilth, | 
which the vegetable requires for support and 
|moisture. If buried six inches deep, and the 
| ground afterwards roiled, | have experienced 
|no inconvenience from the heat generated in 
| fermintation, even in the time of drought, aud 
on dry porous soils. The seeds of grass and 
| weeds, buried with the manure to this depth, 
|| seldom throw their shoots to the surface, or 
| these come up so late as to be stunted by the 
| already expanded crop, and are easily extir- 
i pated. For Indian corn, the manure ought to | 
'be spread before the last ploughing. It is’ 








! thereby better distributed for the succeeding 


| crop, and the roots of that plant, at the ordi- 


t nary distance of planting, search under the | 
| whole surface for food. ‘he manure form the | 


tain soils, is now universally admitted. Its 


| horse stabieis hotter, and ferments more ra- | 
pidly, than that from the cattle yard. The | 


best way is to mix, and appiy the whole to- | 


AT 


gether. Where this is not done, the former 
| should be applied to moist and cold soils, and | 
ithe latter to lands which are warmanddry. | 

Under the management which | have. sug- 
‘gested, in regard to yard manures, a farmer 
| who winters twenty cattle, may annually make | 
| from 200 to 250 loads of manure,—which | 
will give a good dressing to ten or twelve | 
, acres of land in each year. And if a proper. 
rotation of crops is adopted, he will be able to | 
keep in good heart with it, and progressively | 
| to improve, sixty acres of tillage laud, so that | 
each portion shall be manured once during a | 
rotation of five or six years. ‘The data I have | 
assumed, I consider about a fair medium of! 
the stock and acres under tillage of our far- 
mers. The result of this practice, if-gener~) 
ally adopted, with a reasonable use of gypsum 
and clever, | venture to say, would be an in- 
crease of at least one-fourth of the agricul- 
tural produce of the county. 

I have taken up so much time in the exam- 


' 
| 


be spread no faster than it can be ploughed U 


| effects of drought. Lime is also applied with 


‘advantage to peety and boggy lands, when 
‘drained, and to soils abounding in brake and 
fern roots, &c. Inthe former it causesia de- 
composition of the vegetable mater, of Which 


these lands contain an excess, and reuders 


that which was inert and unsoluble, active 
food for vegetation. Green crops, whether 
of grass, grain or vegetables, ploughed under, 





| afford a good manure. Clover, on account of 


its tap roots, and the sod of old pasture and 
meadow grounds, are the best. » If lime is 


“spread on the old sod of clays, before it is 


pioughed under, it greatly facilitates. decom- 
position, and improves the texture ofthe soil. 
‘Green crops should be thoroughly ploughed 
| . ; ; 

‘under, and, if practicable, a crop taken on the 


jfirst ploughing. By cross ploughing before 
|the sod is thoroughly rotted, the vegetable 


matter is exposed to the impoverishing influ- 
/ence of the windsand sun, and its value ma- 
| terially impaired. 

While various opinions continue to be *en- 





| tertained, as to the manner in which gypsum, 
| or plaster of Paris, operates upon vegetation, 


the fact of its being a cheap and highly bene- 
ficial application, to certain crops, and on cer- 


_effects upon the clovers are wouderful; and 
| by the application of these alone, poorand ex- 
_hausted soils have been made to produce abun- 
‘dant crops, and whole districts to double their 
| agricultural products. As a general rule, 
gypsum benefits all broad leaved plants, such 
|as corn, potatoes, peas, and most of the grass- 
|es; but it is a question not satisfactorily solv- 
ed, whether its application to small grains has 
any direct beneficial effect. It may be ad- 
vantageously applied on all soils in this coun- 
ty. except to those that are habitually wet,” 


' 
| 


these | have known it to do well where the. 
su'face was undulating. On grasses, the best 
time to sow it is when vegetation starts in the 
spring, at the rate of one bushel peracre, and 
the same quantity immediately after the hay 
is taken from the ground. A greater dress.” 


| ing seldom proves beneficial, and is sometimes » 


of disservice. On corn and potatoes, it ig». 
generally applied to the growing plant ;—* 
though, on the former, Judge Peters and Mr. 
Taylor concur in recommending, as a prefer. 





ination of this subject, that it would be tres- 
passing on your patience to go into am investi- 
gation of other manures and composts, of im- 
portance to good farming. I will therefore 
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y able mode, that it be sown broad cast, at the 


rate of one bushel per, acre, previous to the 
last ploughing. 


(TO BE CONTINVED-)} 


and to stiffclays; and even on the latter of ™ 
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FOR THE £LUUGH BUY. 


Veterinary Medicine—No. XXI 


STAGGERS.* 


This disease generally begins with an ap- 
en 2 of drowsines , the eyes being in- 


amed and full of tears, and the a appetite di- | 


minished; the disposition to sleep gradually 
mcreases; and in a short time the horse 1s 
eoustantly resting his head in the manger and 
sleeping. The pulse is seldom much alter- 
ed: ina few cases it was found unusually 
slow’: costiveness and a defective secretion 
ef rine Commonly attend this complaint.— 
Sometimes the disease will continue in this 
state for several days; at others it assumes a 
formidable appedrance very early, or even at 
its commencement, the horse faJling down 
and lying ina state of insensibilility, or vio- 
lent convulsion coming on. Sometimes a fu- 
rious delirium takes place, the horse plunging || 


and throwing himself about the stable, so as | 
to render it dangerous for any one to come | 


nearhim. From this variety in the symp- 
toms, writers on farriery have divided the dis- || 
ease into the sleepyt and the mad staggers. 


There is another kind of staggers, whi¢haris- 


es from a distention of the stomach. ‘and most | 


commonly attacks horses employed in agri- 
culture, or in any kind of hard work, when 
their condition is not equal to their labour, and 
particularly when they are badly mani aged 
with respect to food and water. It is sufii- | 
cient to observe here, that it may be distin- 
guished from apoplexy or genuine staggers, 
by ayeHowness of the eyes and,mouth, and 
a twitching or convulsive motion of the mus- 
cles of the breast; the fore legs totter, and 
frequently give way suddenly, so that the ani- 
mal appears to be on the point of falling, but 
he rarely falls down, except in the last stages 
ofthe complaint; he seems to be insensible, 
and often forces his head against the wall with 
such violence, that the projecting parts are 
much bruised. From the view we have given 
of the staggers it will appear, that the terms 
which farriers have adopted to distinguish its 


*. different” appearances are very inadequate ; 


7 


fond eight ounces of common salt. 


pa and that it would be better to consider. the 
Rees 


ease under the two following heads: viz. 

‘t e idiopathic and the symptomatic staggers. 
Iu the former, bleeding is the grand remedy, 
and seldom fails of affording relief, if employ- 
ed with freedom at the commencement of the 
# disease. 
gowing purgative draught, and inject a_stimu- 
aling clyster, composed of a gallon of water 
When the 
~ disposition to sleep is not removed by the first 





* White’s Compend of the Veterinary Art. 

+ Blaive, very properly observes, that the sleepy staggers, 
is av increased determination of blood to the head without in- 
flammation of the brain: But mad staggers is increased de 
temminvation, withinfammatory action tm he brain, or its ves: 

@els. The treatnent is the same. Bleeding, purging, and low 
cliet. 


. 


li will be advisable to give thé fola, 
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rowel inserted under the jaw. 








this disease. 1am satisfied, however, that jt 


bleeding, the head suould be blistered, ad a fos tig iost severai horses tha short time sre 


Purgative Draught. 


Soccotrine aloes 1 oz. 
Castile soap 2dr. 
Common salt 4 oz. 
Water 1 pt. 


Mix for one dose. 
STOMACH STAGGERS. 
It has been proved, that this disease arises 
from a distension of the stomach by food.— 
The stomach, with its contents of one horse 
that died of this complaint, weighed nearly 
sixty pounds. Its coats were so stretched 
that they were easily torn. and had, no doubt, 
lost all power of contracting. Some time be- 
fore death, the food which it contained was 
rather hard, consisting of imperfectly masti- 
cated hay and oats. The yellowness obser- 


isnot infections ; and when a farmer happeng 
i to have several horses attacked with Staggers, 
either at the same time, or in succession, it 
can only be attributed to bis negligence or 
hard treatment of the animal. The only me. 
thodf removing this disease is to exhibit 
strong purgativ es, joined with aromatics and 
other stimulants, at an early period: for if 
the stomach be distended to a certain degree, 
no medicine can restore it. 

I do not think it advisable in this disease to 
give a large quantity of purgative medicine at 
once, but some powerful stimulus must be 
exhibited, in order to give the stomach suff. 
cient energy to expel its contents. The pur. 
| gative, with water stimulents, may be repeated 
| once in ten ortwelve hours; and abouta pint 








vable in the horse’s eyes and mouth appeared | 
to have been occasioned by the pressure of 


bile to return into the ae eg A consider- 
‘able number of horses that died of this disease 
were examined, and the same appearance 
observed in all of them: we theretore oon- | 
‘cluded the immediate cause of this kind of stag- 


| gers wasan accumulation of indigestible food || 


S 
in the stomach: but-as the disease also hap- | 


pened to horses at grass, and in two or three | 
cases, even to such as had been at grass some 
time without being changed into other grass, | 
it became necessary to inquire into the cause | 
of this accumulation. In many cases, where | 
it attacked horses kept in stables, it was as- 
certained without difficulty. The horses most | 
liable to it were such as had been much ex- | 


hdusted by hard work, unwholesome food, or | 
and not unfrequently all three of | 
these causes had concurred in exhausting the 


old age ; 


animal’s strength. Most commonly the im- 
mediate cause was found to be, allowing a 

horse that has been kept a considerable time 
without food, and just come into the stable 
from a long and fatiguing journey, to eat an 
unlimited quantity of food, without giving a 
sufficient quantity of water to enable the sto- 
mach to digest it. ‘This, however, could not 
have been the cause in the horses attacked at 
grass; yet, upon enquiry, it was found, that 
such horses had been used ill or worked hard, 
previous to their going to grass, and were ge- 
nerally old horses. It is probable therefore, 
that the disease was brought on by the horse’s 
eating voraciously of some unwholesome grass, 
which might act as poison on the stomach, de- 
priving it of the digestive power, the effect 
being more readily produced in- weak sto- 
machs or debilitated constitutions. When- 
ever the stomach staggers happen, the pro- 
prietor is greatly alarmed from an opinion 
which generally prevails of its being conta- 
gious. There are some circumstances which 
seem to coufitenance this opinion; Ist that it 
often attacks more than one ‘horse when se- 
veral are kept inthe same stable, not at the 
same time, but in succession; many farmers 


‘of salt water every second hour, with a tea 
| spoonful of compound spirit of ammonia.— 


| the stomach upon the gall duet, causing the | This will serve to moisten the contents of the 


‘stomach, and stimulate moderately at the same 
time. Clysters are also to be given now and 
then, so as to remove any hard feces, that 
may get into the last gut, and promote the eva- 
| cuation of the upper bowels. ‘The distension 
.of the stomach causes an accumulation of 
blood in the vessels of the brain; the horse 
‘hangs down his head, or forces it aginst the 
wall, appearing insensible. It is necessary 
then to take a moderate quantity of blood.— 
‘Itis advisable, when this symptom is obsery- 
_ed, to-contrive some means for supporting the 
| horse? shead. If by these means we succeed 
in procuring an evacuation of hard dung, there 
is reason to expect a, recovery, particularly 
when, after emtying the gut by .a clyster, or 
by the hand, a fresh quantity is soon after found 
in it. When the excrement becomes thinner, 
or the horse purges, we may be satisfied that 
the disease is removed, and then we have only 
to support the animal’s strength with strong 
gruel given frequently, a small quantity of oats 
now and then, and tonic medicines. 

By adopting this plan | have often succeed- 
ed incuring this dangerous disease. Horses 
thus affected, will often injure themselves dur- 
ing their deleriam, unless constantly watched 
and prevented. <1 do not think it diffeu't to 
distinguish between this and that kind of siag- 
| gers which depengs simply on an affection of 
the brain: in the latter there is a more furi- 
ous delirium: the eyes and mouth are not 
tinged yellow: there is not that eonvulsive 
twitching in the breast; the forelegs do not 
| give way now and then, as if the horse were 

on the point of falling; it generally attacks 


have heen well fed and not sufficiently exer- 
cised. 

Thestomach staggers, on the contrary, gé= 
nerally attacks horses of debilitated constitu- 
tions, that are worked hard and ill fed. Some- 
times it happens, as we have before observed, 
from feeding voraciously as soon as a_ horse 
returns from a long journey, and not taking af 














horses in high condition, particularly such as — 
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a ’ 
any water, or not enough, to moisten the food, 
and render it digestible, or from swallowing 
the food hastily without proper mastication.— 
In whatever way this complaint is brought on, 
the symptoms are always nearly the same, va- 
rying only indegree. The delirium is gener- 
ally proportioned to the distension of the sto- 
mach. When this is considerable, the ani- 
mal appears to suffer the most excruciating 
pain; and though generally delirious or stu- 
pid, it is very different from that furious mad- 
ness, which inflammation of the brain occa- 
sions. When the stomach staggers has hap- 

ened to horses at grass, they are generally 
found in the hedge ; and if taken out, are al- 
ways attempting to go forward until they meet 
with some obstacle, and are so insensible, that 
ifa deep ditch or pit lie in their way, they do 
not endeavour to avoid it, but generally fall 
intoit. I never saw a case in which there 
was not that convulsive twitching of the chest, } 
aud tottering of the fore-legs, before describ- | 
ed: yellowness of the eyes and mouth, is also 
a constant symptom. 

[The suffering ofa horse from over eating 
succulent food, or from the swelling of new 
corn or oats in his stomach, when he has eat- 
en too much, are very great, owing to the im- 
mense distention of his stomach, and bowels. 
The remedies are copious bleeding to relax 
the system, the purgative draguht above re- 
commended, or if-not at hand, a pint of Cas- 
tor oil every half hour, until it operates; hand 
raking, with asmall hand and arm, oiled, oily 
iniections, with a handful of salt—constant 
frictions of the body——walking the horse 
about: and putting a block of soap, pared 
round, up his fundament about six inches to 
stimulate the bowels to a discharge of their up- 
per contents, after he has been raked.] 


BRITISH AGRICULTURAL NOTICES. 


fFrom English papers received by the December Packet, ar- 
‘ , rived at New-York. ] 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR DECEMPER. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR. 

Real charity consists more in the preven- 
tion of distress, than in relieving it ; inasmuch 
as every pound expended in the one case, does 
twice as much good asin the other. For tru- 
ly has it been said, that the immense sums 
which have been received for the rehef of the 
poor, when they are exhausted leave them in 
no better condition than that in which they 
were before; and no traces are left to evince 
the good that has been done. Had such mo- 
ney been expended in works of utility or em- 
bellishment, either for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, or of the persons who raised the money, 
it would have afforded equal relief to the la- 
bourer, and the improvement executed would 
have transmitted to posterity a memorial of 
the public spirit which carried it into effect, 
and at the same time afforded assistance to 
the distressed. 
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| an auxiliary. 


ies, and supplied them with seedto stock it. 





A few years back, the farmers of Dauncey, i 


> 


toes annually ; the remainder were given to 
pigs and poultry with much advantage. 


Wilts, let to the poor labourers of their. par- 
ish, who had large families, three acres of 
land, at two pounds per acre ;_ and soon after- || 
wards the Jate Lord Peterborough gratuitous- || Agriculture, Mr. Arthur Young, states, that 
ly built a barn for them, where they could {in the counties of Rutland and Jiincoln,. the 
thrash their corn; the consequence was, that || practice is to attach land to cottages sufficient 
the names of these men disappeared from the || to support that number of cows which the oc- 
parish book ; they have brought up families in | pier can purchase. ‘The poorwates are next 
credit, and now pay rates themselves. ‘The } to nothing. 

parish declares that it has saved hundreds by || The bishop of Chester strongly recom- 
this system. ‘The same plan has been pur- | mends a mode adopted by himself among the 
sued in the parish of Great Comerford, in the } married labourers at Wallingham, near Cam- 
same county, with like success. Each far- || bridge, when rector of that parish. His lord- 





er — -—— - 


‘mer allows according to the extent of his || ship divided a certain quantity of glebe land 
‘farm. 


‘into allotments of half and single acres, and 

At Birmingham the poor have cultivated | each labourer with a large family was allew- 
small tracts by hand with great success, and |\ed to rent one of these allotments, at a mode 
With the assistance ofa little com- 


raised vegetables and flax suflicient for the || rate rate. 


| supply of the work-house, thereby effecting a || mon grazing most of them were soon able to 


large saving. ‘keep a cow anda pig; to raise more than 
At Thrussington, Essex, Lord Essex built /suflicient vegetables for their families ; to add 
four cottages, and laid out 26 acres of newly- | materially to their comforts “in many minor 
inclosed common, which he Jet to four la-|/ respects ; and they were shortly able to con- 
bouring men at the commissioner’s value.—|gtribute to the parish funds, instead of being 
The noble Earls liberality was amply com- | Consumers ofthem. “At the same,” his Lord- 
pensated; these men brought up thirty-two ship observes, “the men were kept from the 
children without parochial assistance, and |) ale-house, their leisure time being more hap- 
were comfortable and happy. | pily occupied in cultivating their litile spot of 
ground; the rent was punctually paid; and 
H the as i tte ivat 

enoug, but we too often forget how valuable ‘the land % well, if not better, cultivated than 
|any in the parish. | 


our advice would be in the expenditure of it. | Rae Sag torre Lainly: eh tidaieil 
A gentleman at Colchester never builds a cot- | sal Sas mp frees rs this } ih oe ron ye pi diead 
tage without placing a vine in the front of it, | oa < ag “4 abet Sits + witl 65 so aed 
and stocking the garden with some useful fruit | nctshed Se a ae eee 

trees: these prove a stimulus to industry, af- | ° args t loy th ‘ 

ford innocent recreation, and frequently pay r whaptaaP baton ihanmeoe tee 
eli alin ‘facturing goods when the market is ovefstock- 


: , k : f ed with the articles which they are alone able 
An amiable clergyman in Buckinghamshire, ito make. Other methods must be sought out. 
assisted by some of his benevolent neighbours, | (tour maritime districts-a profitable mode of 
receives the earnings or savings of such per- } employment presents itself. 
sons as are regular in attendance on divine | Jy 17804 patent was granted fora new- 
service, and repays the entire sum at the end | jnyented Barilla made as follows. As the 
of the year, together with a premium of one- | time of the patent is expired any one may act 
third or one-fourth, as the case may be, by | upon its principle.x—To any quantity ok a 
way of encouragement. Suppose a poor mam 4 ashes, add an equal quantity of the.asheg of 
lays by 6d. per week for a year, the amount } ferns, whins, thistles, rushes, or bean pot 
is 26s.: say a donation of 6s. makes this 32s. | ' ' 
coming to a poor man ata time of the year} 


when he most wants it for firing or warm |! wacte ashes ; all these being t ly mix- 
clothing, how important to him. Children of§ og together, there is to be addéd 1-142th of fine 
the parish school have thus deposited their quick lime: these different. materials should 
little savings. The gross accumulations have {then be put into an iron pan, and boiléd twe 
in many instances been transferred to the days and two nights, with a sufticient quanti- 
county savings bank, to which this system is ty of sea-water, which is to be renewed from 
lhe plan is largely acted on in | time to time ; the mass is then to be put inte 
a reverberating furnace, and fused for about 





In England we give our money liberally 











va 


Herefordshire, 


Not a slip of land in a parish should lie 
waste. ‘The dependent poor should be made 
to cultivate it. Any labour is better than 
idleness. 

A manufacturer in the west of England let | held out to idleness than to pay a man for do- 
a quarter of an acre of ground to several fami- ||ing nothing. Here, then, is at once a supply 
of labour so easy as to be practicable for the 
most uninformed, even for women and chil- 
dren. in many of its details; so cheap as tore- 
quire little capital, and with the advantage of 
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la.—Every one knows hew desirable it is that 
an able-bodied pauper should be obliged to 
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Kach portion produced about 25-sacks of po- 
tatoes yearly, beside other vegetables; each 
family consumed from 10 to 12.sacks of pota- 
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The Jate worthy Secretary to the Board of 


or pea-haums ; sift them through a fine gfeve, 
and add to them an equal quantity of soapers’ 


an hour, and, when coole4, it is British bagi]-  -* 


earn his subsistence ; no greater reward can be | 
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supplying the country with that which at pre- 
sent we purchase from foreigners, frequently 
» with @ash. : 

Charity lifts up her head in Carlisle, bles- 
sing and blessed, higher than in many other 

laces. ‘The Ladies Society, the Blanket 
and Clothing Societies, &c. are highly credi- 
ble to our females, and infinitely serviceable 
to the poor. The reward of such things 1s 
both here and hereafter. 

We have already spoken in this paper 
of the Dorking institution and its pleasing 
consequences. The poor contribute a por- 
tion oftheir industry at one period of the 
year, and reap the benefit at another. Let 
us look at the business of one year. The 
scale of payments is proportioned to the num- 


ber of each family dependent on the head of 


it for support :—the lowest for a single per- 
son 6s. a vear; and highest, were there are 
five or more in family, 24s. a year. There 
were 263 subscribers in the class that might 
require relief; representing in the aggregate 
of families above 1000 individuals, above one- 
half of the Jabouring class. 
was deficient in the weekly payments, which 


enabled the committee, aided by the liberal | 


subscriptions of the more opulent classes, to 
afford relief to the subscribers according to 
their several necessities during 13 wecks of a 
bad winter, by distributing 2,982 quartern 
loaves, 905lbs. of meat, 742 bushels of coals, 
and 1978 faggots. These kept upwards of 
80 families from seeking parish relief, and al- 
forded essential temporary comfort to the 
whole thousand, without any feeling of de- 

rad&tion, or a known murmur or complaint. 

The Penny Society established at Mans- 
field in 1815, was in one year enabled to_re- 
lieve 102 persons: thirty-two poor women 
having received a bed-gown, flannel petieoat, 
shift, and a pairof stockings each ; and the 
same number of poor men, a hat, a shirt, and 
a pair of stockings ; and twenty poor persons 
ablanketeach. ‘The cloths were made up 
ladies, and the whole was carried on with- 
tt’ €xpense.—A similar plan was adopted 
arlisle abouttwo years ago. Would it 
-be.desivable to revive it? With proper 
co-operation the labour might be so divided as 
’ not te be absolutely distressing to the superin- 
. tendents. “A proper spirit in the poor them- 
selvés, too, is necessary to complete success. 

By the benevolent exertions of some ladies 
at Winchester, a subscription was set on foot 
of one penny weekly ; and from 300 subseri- 
bers and a few donations, 150 persons were 
relieved with coals, blankets, and winter clo- 
thing. 

There is at Cheltenham a Penny Club 
which does much good ; the poor are taught 
the value of small savings : the fund is divid- 
ed once a year, and expended in depressing 
domestic wants—principally of the children. 

A school opened for young women once or 
twice a-week, to teach them domestic dutiés, 


would produce happy effects under the super- 
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which are grooved like the stem 








intendence of a few benevolent ladies, who 
might add to their instructions ‘plain direc- 
tios as to the making of broth, and the pre- 
paring of their humble fare in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, an art which the poor 
are greatly deficient in: for the want of this 
knowledge in mothers, thousands of families 
suffer many privations. Mrs. Melroe’s Eco- 
nomical Cookery would be found a great as- 
sistence ina design of this kind ; consisting 
of only a few pages, and is written expressly 
for this end: itis an useful present to an in- 
dustrious cottager’s wife. 

The Earl of Dartmouth recently spent a 
whole winter in relieving the wants of his 
poor neighbours ; his draper’s bill for bed- 
clothes alone amounted to 500/. The winter 
approaches ;—ye that have the means imitate 
this bright example. 

At Flamstead, Sir John Sebright lately ap- 
portioned certain plots of waste ground to the 
poor, for gardens, and he gives various premi- 
ums for those who produce the best and most 
useful crops. 

Parish Circulating Libraries are becoming 
very general in parishes. The books judicious- 
ly setected, must necessarily produce great 
benefit, particularly amongst the rising gener- 
ation. We lately had the pleasure of looking 
over the catalogue of the School of Hayton, 
near this City. It consists of 146 different 
works, the whole selected by Miss and Mr. 
Graham, whose attention and kindness to 
their poor neighbours are repaid by a_ thou- 
sand blessings, emanating from grateful 
hearts. 
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*\& Medical botany. 
is Selected for the Plough Boy, by the Editor, 
° No. XV. 


ARCTIUM LAPPA. BURDOCK. 

The soot is biennial, subcylindrical, long, 
simple, externally white, and sends off many 
slender fibres: the stalk is erect, roundish 
grooved, villous, purplish, above an inch 
in diameter, three feet high, and alternately 
branched: the leaves are alternate, patent, 
heart-shaped, veiny, above ofa dark green 
colour, underneath whitish; the lower leaves 
are very large, and stand upon long foot-stalks, 
: the calyx 
is common to all the florets, imbricated, glo- 
bular, the exterior scales are entangled in fine 
wooly threads, firm elastic, and their extremi- 
ties are polished and hooked ; the flowers are 
numerous, disposed in heads, and stand al- 
ternately upon footstalks on the branches ; 
the corolla is compound, the florets purple, 
tubular, each having the limb divided into 
five pointed segments ; the stamina are five, 








are of a bluish colour, and project beyond the 
corolla ; the german is somewhat triangular, 
the styles white, and longer than the stamina, 
and the stigma bisid: the seeds are oblong, 
brown, and have irregular rough surfaces, 
This plant is common on waste grounds and 
road sides ; it flowers in July and August, and 
is well known by the burs, or scaly heads, 
which stick to the clothes, a circumstance 
from whence the word Lappa is supposed to 
be derived. ‘The Pharmacopzia direct the 
root for medical use ; it has no smell, but 
tastes sweetish, and mixed as it were witha 
slight biterishness and roughness. Its. virtue 
according to Bergius, is mundificans, diureti- 
ca, diaphoretica ; aid many instances are up. 
on record in which it has been successfuily 
employed in a great variety of chronic diseas- 
es, as scurvy, rheumatism, gout, lues venerea, 
and pulmonic complaints. We have never 
had an opportunity ef observing the effects of 
this root, except as a diuretic, and in this way 
we have known it succeeded in two dropsical 
cases, where other powerful medicines had 
been ineflectually used: and as it neither 
excites hausea or increases irritation, it may 
occassionally deserve a trial where more ae. 
tive remedies are improper. The seeds also 
possess a diuretic quality, and have been giv- 
en with advantage in the dose of a dram in 
calculous and nephritic complaints, and in the 
form of of emulsion asa pectorial. —'The root 
is generally used in decoction, which may be 


‘made by boiling two ounces of the fresh root 
'in three pints of waterto two, which, when in- 


tended as a diuretic, should be taken in the 


course of two days, or if possible in twenty~ 


four hours. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

From the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannca by Dueatp Banaryne, Ese. 
Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Glasgow :— , 

Cotton Manufacture of ndia.—The cotton 
manufacture had its origin in the East, where 
the cotton plant is indigenous, and where the 
climate renders a light and absorbent fabric, 
a suitable clothing for the people. It has in 
consequence been long established eve 
where over that quarter of the world, though 
it is only in India that itis carried on exten- 
sively, with a view to foreign exchange. 

The whole implements used by the Indians. 
in the different processes of the cotton manu- 
facture, from the cleaning of the wool to the 
converting of it into the tinest muslin, may be 
purchased for the value of a few shillings.— 
With the exception of their loom, there exists. 
among them no manufacturing instrument 
that can bear the name of a machine, nor is 
there any trace of the Hindoos having ever 
displayed any mechanical ingenuity. They 
spin their yarn upon the distaff; and yet with 
all the advantages which we derive from ma- 
chinery, we have never been able to equal, 


white filiform; the anther unite into a tube, | either in fineness or quality, the yarn which 
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" ey preduce by means of this. primitive in- 
at. The loom upon which their cloth 


js woven, is composed of a few sticks or reeds, 
which the weaver, Carrying them about with 
him, puts up in the fields, under the shade of 
a tree, digging a hole large enough to contain 
his legs and the lower part of the * geer,” 
the balances of which he fastens to some con- 
yenient branch over his head. Two loops 
underneath the geer, in which he inserts his 
reat toes, serve as tradles, and the shuttle, 
Canad like a large netting needle, but of a 
length somewhat exceeding the breadth of | 
the cloth, he employs also as ‘ batton,” using 
it alternately to draw through the weft and 
strike it up. The loom has no beam ; the 
warp is laid out upon the ground, the whole 
length of the pice of cloth. On this account 
the weavers live entirely in villages, as they | 
could not, ifshut up in towns, work in this | 
manner. Forbes says, “ the weayers’ houses | 
are mostly nearthe shade of tamarind and) 
mango trees, under which, at sunrise, they fix | 
their looms and weave a variety ol very fue 
cloths.” —(Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs.) The 
reed is the only part of the weaving apparatus, 
which approaches in perfectness of construc- 
tion to the instruments we use. Upon this 
rude machine, worked io the way we have 
“mentioned, the Idians produce those muslins 











} 
| 
from the exquisite beauty and fineness of their | 
texture. 

From the superiority of these goods, and 
from their being said to retain their appear- 
ance longer than European muslins, it has | 


of which they are made isof better quality | 





than any known to the European manufac- | 
turer. This isa mistake ; they have no cot- 
ton in India of a quality equal to the best Sea ' 
Island ; and the excellence which their mus- 
lins possess, is to be ascribed wholly to the 
skilful fact of the workmen in the processes of 
‘spinning and weaving. The well managed, 
use of the finger and thumb of the Indian spin- 
ner, patiently and carefully applied in the 
formation ofthe thread, and the moisture at 
the same time communicated to it, have the | 
effect of incorporating the fibres of the cotton 
more perfectly than can be accomplished by | 
‘our machines. . While in the weaving process, | 
the Indian, to be able to: manage his ill con- 
structed loom, even in the production of ordi- 
nary fabrics, is obliged to acquire such dexte- 
rity and slight of Hand, that it is not surprising, 
if, out of the multitude trained in this manner, 
afew should be found capable of producing 
those muslins said to be of such fineness, 
that, when spread upon the grass, they ap- 
pear like the gossamer’s web. ! 
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Weekly. Summary. 


Philadelphia appears to beemuch infested with 
nevrofootpads. ‘The police have lately arrested 


which have long been such ob;ects of curiosity, | 


been erroneously supposed that the cotton } 


| 
| 


these sable marauders attacked a watchman near 
Market-st. knocked him down, t@ok his mace 
from him, and beat himpon the bead until he 
was deprived of his senses. ‘They then robbed 
him of bis watch and money and gotoff clear. 
Phe poor watchman’s recovery was considered 
doubtfal. 

An action of trespass, of rather a curious na 
ture, was lately tried in Fairtield County, Conn. 
I'wo men were accused of breaking into, and 
carrying of the goods of the planull, and it was 
proved that one the defendants entered the house 
i by the chimney, and then broke opes. the win- 
idows and the doors he defendants justitied 
under a writ of atiachment,’ and contended that 
the decending into the house by the chimney 
was lawful for the service of civil process ; and 
if not, being once in the house, though by an 
unlawful entrance, yet the taking of the goods 
was not a trespass, for which damages might be 
recovered: But it was decided that an entrance 
by the chimney to serve civil process, was un- 
lawful, and that all se:vice done in conse- 
quence of such onlawtul entry, was void. 

Mr. Wood, Broker, of Providence, R. I. bus 
| published a list of Counterfeit Bank Bills offered 
|at his ofice in one month. ‘The list includes 





| fifty-eight different kinds of Counterfeit Bank 


bills, aud one hundred and seventy nine Coun- 
terfeit Bank Bills. There are no Counterfeit 
Pennsylvania Bank notes mentioned except two 
tive dollar notes of the Bank of the United States, 
payable at Philadelphia. 

Two men were frozen to death in the street 
of New Orleans on the 22d ult. and the eity is 
stated in the Louisiana Advertiser, to have * the 
eppearance of an arctic winter.” 

It is confidently stated, in the English pa- 
pers, that it is the intention of ministers, early 
in the ensuing session, to propose the abrogation 
of the existing Corn Laws, and to impose a 
duty on the import of foreign grain. = This 
measure, it is said, has been determined on as a 
relief to the agricultural interest in Great Bri- 
tain, which it is acknowledged on all bands} is 
now suffering beyond all calculation. 

Counterfeiters !|— The pests of society are so ex- 
pert in there imitaiions of genuine bills, that they 
have actually puzzled the Directors of the bank 
of Sayannah. Some counterfeits on the Planter’s 
and Mechanic’s bank of South Carolina, baving 
heen lately submitted to these gentlemen, they 
pronounced them to be genuine, with the excep- 
tion of an alteration in the numbers. 
subsequent examination, aided by information 
received trom Charleston, the same board pro- 
nounced the-bills to be spurious. This is a most 
singular evidence of the pertection to which coun 
terfeiting has arrived, when the bank itself is un- 
able to’ determine a genuine from a spurious 
note. 

The Norfolk Beacon gives a comparative state- 
ment of the arrivals at that place from foreign 
ports, in the years 1803 and 1821. By this siate- 
mént, it appears that the arrivals in 1803, a- 
mounted to 451; and in 1821 only 99. showing a 
differance in favor of the year 1803 of 352. 





Beekmantown, near Plattsburgh, The disease 


was imporied from Montreal. 








five of that description : and last week, two of 





4 The officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, | 
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The Small Pox has made its appearance in |! 





on the Boston station, gave a dinner to Capt. 
William Bainbridge, prior to his leaving town. 
The invited guests were Commissioner Porter, 
and all the army officers on the station. 

A number of humane and public spirited citi- 
zens of Connecticut, are taking measures preliti- 
nary to the founding of an Asylum for the Insane, 

Some thieves lately broke into the store of 
Thads. Phelps & Co. New-York ; but as they 
did not find any money, they drank two bottles 
of Old Madeira, and smoked some choice Ha- 
vana segars. After thus regaling themselves at 
their leisure, they moved off, carrying with 
them three boxes of tea, without the least inter- 
ruption trom any quarter. 

There is now no less than (welve regular pack- 
ets which sail from New-York to Liverpool. The 
proprietors of the Old Line have just added four 
ships to their former establishment, with the in- 
tention of dispatching a packet once every fort- 
night. This, including the New Line, gives 
three packets, which leave on stated days every 
month, 3 

Hooping-Cough.—-It is not generally known, 
that, when a child has this tronblesome and dan- 
gerons complaint, if the backbone, from the neck 
downwards, be rubbed with a garlic, previonsfy 
warmed by the fire, and the patient being also 
placed near the fire, a cure is effected in a very 
short time ; this treatment should be repeated 
for several days together. 

A vessel bad arrived at the Cove of Cork,. Ire- 
land, from Lima, having 300,000 dollars, exclu- 
sive of silver bars, on board, for account of 
Lord Cochrane. ‘This is stated to be the second 
precivas importation for the same distinguished 
character, a vessel having lately landed at Ply- 
mouth a quantity of silver, estimated at 100,000/. 
sterling. 

Shipwreck,—On the 15th of December, the 
Portuguese East Indiaman, St. Domiate, from 
Canton, was lost, in a violent gale, on the barpat 
Lisbon ; the crew, one hundred and eighty; ‘all 
perished. 

A few days since, says the New-Jersey Mir- 
roryas some young persons were skating and 
sliding on the ice between Burlington and Bris- 
tol, one of them a young lady of fourteen or fif- 
teen, slid into an air-hole ; after remaining in the 
water a considerable time, she was seen to rise 
under the ice below the place where she had 
fallen in, upon which one of the young m 
broke the ice with his skates, and they s e 
ed in getting her out ;—she was appareaiie | 
less, but recovered in a short time. “S> 4 

As the stage from Washington to \napolis: 1a 
crossing a ferry on the 6th alt. ahi 1 Wind | . 
frightened the horses, that they all for. went . 
overboard, and were drowned. None ‘of the » 
passengers were injured. 

A daring robbery was committed in the street 
of Baltimore one night last week. Two gen- 
tlemen, strangers in the city, were robbed of 
their pocket books, containing together*up- 
wards of $250. ‘The robber was caught the 
same night: but the money, was nat found,-— 
One of the gentlemen was knocked down, 


Mr. Wm. Br Clark, in Accomack county, Va- 
was deliberately beaten to death withclobs, by 
four negroes, on the 16th January. Three of 

them were apprehended. 4 
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Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


Quebec Agricultural Report for Oct. 1821. 
— The extraordinary wet seasonswhich com- 
méueéed on the 29th August, continued, with 
little intermission, to the 15th of this month. 
On the 16th there was a slight fall of snow } 
towards the ntountains, and from the 23d _ to 
the 27th there was a hard forst, the weather 
continued dry and fine to the end of the 
month. 

The remainder of the late Oats, particular- 
ly English Oats, which have been found to 
take nearly amovth more to ripen than the 
Canadian Oats, and the Potatoe and Turnip 
Crops were secured in good condition after 
the 15th ofthe month. The Oats have not 
materially suffered in the field ; much of the 


Straw will, however, be inferior. Potatoes 
are not nearly an average crop. The ‘Tur- 


nips that escaped the insects, have given » up- 
on very poor land, about three hundred bush- 
els to the arpent. 

Since the fine weather commenced, and 
the throng of the harvest was over, there 
has heen only two mornings when the ground 
was frozen so as to stop the Plough, and gen- 
erally, the time lost by the wet weather, has 
been regained. The work is now as forward 
as usual. 

The Pastures have continued good till the 
late frosts, and Cattle still find on them a sufhi- 
eiency of food. They are, generally, in ex- 
cellent condition ; the prices continue low, 
and must continue so, unless there should be’) 
a demand for exportation, or a permanent 
rise in the price of other Agricultural Pro- 
duce, occasioned by a similar demand. 

THe late accounts of an unfavourable har- 
vest in England have spread like wild fire 
throughout the Country. If it should be well 
founded and the rise in price permanent -for 
only one season, the effect on the prices of all 
Agricultural Produce here, would be great, 
and its favourable influence would ultimately 
extend to all classes of the population of 
whom the Agriculturists form more than 
fitnc-tenths.—Quebec, 31, Oct. 1821. 

Montreal Agricultural Report for October, 
1821.+-Our farmers have been engaged du- 
this month in the Potatoe harvest, and in 

Ploughing;—+the latter avocation has been 
muc gpterdgd by the lateness of potatoes.— 
* Notwitl stan ing the rains which -+have fallen, 
mucli Complaint is made that the ground is 
hard, especially, on those portions on which 
potatoes were raised. From the fourth to 
eighteenth, we had hardly a day fit for dig-| 
gingy,however, a few very fine days which 
succeeded, were favourable to industry, and 
allowed the housing of the crop.—Mangle 
Wurtzel, or the Wild Beat, has been cultivat:. 
ed on a small scale by many this year, to great 
advantage ; it seems to be an excellent sub- 
stitute for Turnips, as it is not subject to des- 





| good price, and it is expected will be very 


| possession of the whip, and finished the fanci- 


port, immense quantities have been raised in |! 
a small compass.—Hay still holds a pretty | 


scarce.—Horned Cattled are now ina better 
condition than we have seen them in fora long 
time past.—Farm servants’ wages are con- 
siderably reduced from their rate for many 
years past ; owing, it is thought, to the mo- 
derate wages given by the canal contrac- 
tors—but they are still to high in proportion 
to the present price of produce. 


Ploughing Extraordinary.-Mr. John Steet- 
er, miller, of Preston, near , Brighton, being | 
at Lidfield Fair, on the 5th of August last, was 
invited by an old friend, Mr. Henry Stevens, to 
tarry all night, and take a bed at his house.— 
The invitation was accepted, and in the course 
of the evening’s conversation, the subject of 
ploughing was introduced, and led to a per- 
formance on the following day, which ena- 
bled Mr. Streeter to boast of that which per- 
haps no person with equal truth can do, viz, 
of having ploughed with five generations, as 
follows :-—Fifiy years ago he was ploughboy 
to the father of Mr. Stevens, who is now 19| 
years ofage, and on this occasion olliciated as 
plotighboy to Mr. Streeter with much cheer- 
fulness and pleasantry, singing ** Gee ho Dob- 
bin,”? with great glee and in good style as he 
drove off, and having ably finished the task 
allotted him, he handed the whip over to his 
son, sixty years old, who took his turn in like | 
manner, and was succeeded by his son aged | 
thirty, who kept the ploughman well to his; 
work, until his son a boy five years old, took | 





ful exhibition, in the presence ofa great num-} 
ber of spectators, who had assembled to wit- | 
ness.it,and who expressed much satisfaction | 
at its neatness and novelty. A dinner, con- | 


sisting chiefly of ploughman’s fare, pork andj) 
cabbage, was afterwards provided and served | 


up to the workmen, and 51 others, friends of | 
Mr. Stevens, who seemed to enjoy much that 
homely, but welcome fare. 


Society of Arts, §-c.—One of the most numer- 
ous aid respectable meetings, took»place on 
the 31st. of May, at the Freemason’s Hall, in 
Great Queen-sireet, for the purpose of hearing 
the Annual Report ofthis Society, and witness- 
ing the distribution of honorary medals to the 
successful candidates in the several branches 
of the FineArts, Manufactures, &c.* ‘The Re-| 
portcontained many interesting facts, striking- 
ly illustrative of the succes of the exertions of 
the Society. After it had been read, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sessex, who presided,| 
distributed the honorary rewards, acompany- 
ing each with some appropriate observations. 
The first gentleman named was C, Fyshe 
Palmer, Esq. M.P. to whom were given two 
large gold medals, and a large silver medal ;! 
the two first for planting 280 acres with 893,- 
420 forest trees, and 30,700 oaks for timber; 
the latter for sowing 216 bushels of acorns, 








Wuction by vermin. If we may believe re- 4on 240 acres. The next wasa large gold 


- 


medal, given to Thomas Wilkinson, Esq. of 
Fitzroy-square, for sowing 240 bushels of 
acorns On 260 acres. The small, or Ceres 
gold medal, was given to Sir W. Templer 
Pole, Bart., Shute-House, near Axminster 
for raising 896,000 oaks from acorns.— To, 
Henry Potts, Esq. the large silver medal, 
for planting 194 acres with 528,240 forest 
trees, and to Edward Dawson, Esq. the 
large gold medal, for embanking 166 acres of 
marsh land from the sea. ‘To the candidates 
in the polite arts, there were 41 medals of 
different kinds distributed. Mr. W. Salis. 
bury, of Brompton, received the Ceres silver 
‘medal, for matting made of the typha latifolia, 


| or bull-rush, which promises to be a source of 


employment to many poor persons The Isig 
gold medal was givento Mr. Bishop, for his 
discovery of mill-stone of superior quality.— 
In mechanics. there were 14 inventions Lieut, 
N. H. Nicholas, R. N. received the large 
silver medal, for a semaphore of superior con- 
struction. Mr. S. Barlow, of the Royal 
Academy of Woolwich, received the large gold 
medal, for the invention of an instrument to 
correct the local variation ofa ship’s compass, 
The gold medal was also awarded to Mr. Ja- 
cob Perkins, of Fleet-street, for a most impor-* 
tant invention of instruments to ascertain the 
trim ofa ship, whether loaded or unloaded, at 
sea or in harbour. This gentleman also 
received the large silver medal, for the dis- 


‘covery ofa method of ventilating the holds of 


ships, and warming and ventilating apartments. 

A society for the encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactgres, and Commerce, upon a plan 
nearly similar to that inthe Adelphi, has just 
been establishedin Ireland, for the counties 
of Derry, Donegal, and Tyrone, 

There was cut, last Friday week, in the 
garden of Lord Viscount Doneraile, in Ire- 
land, a pumpkin of the amazing weight of 
121 1-2 Ibs., and measuring 6 feet 1 inch in 
circumference, exceeding the largest ever 
known to be cut in that country by 1. 1-2 |b,, 


} A Revolving Almanac has been invented by 
Mr. R. Porter,.of Dedham, Mass. which is. 
said to be superior to any thing now in use. 
By it may. be found the day of the week or 
day of the month, at any time from the com- 
mencement to the 8000th year of the Chris- 
tian era ; also, the length of days, and the 
sun’s rising and setting on the first and fifteenth 
of each month. 
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ite COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS for this paper, received at the Post- 
OrrFice. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the EDITOR, Albany, will be duly attended tos 
Each volume comprises twelve months, or fifty- 
two numbers : the numbers are issued weekly, 
on Saturday, and the volume commences the 
first Saturday ingJune. 








TERMS.—T gree BOLLaRs PER ANNUM, PAYS 
ELB IN ADVANCE. 














